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Rediscovery of the 1796 Washington 
1 pitiont epee 


By GEORGE J. FULD AND ERIC P. NEWMAN 


HE AUTHORS have for a number 


of years been compiling infor- 
mation for a monograph on the 
eighteenth century coinage with 
Washington’s portrait. The only 
available comprehensive listing of 
these pieces since Crosby, is included 
in W. S. Baker’s “Medallic Portraits 
of Washington,” published in 1885. 
Baker lists 36 different pieces of this 
category with several others being 
mentioned in footnotes. At present, 
over eighty different die combi- 
nations of the early Washington 
pieces are known. We previously had 
been able to trace all except two of 
Baker’s listings, Nos. 33 and 36. This 


article deals with the rediscovery of’ 


the problematical and strange piece 
known as Baker 33. 

Baker 33 was first listed by J. R. 
Snowden in “Medallic Memorials of 
Washington in the Mint of the 
United States,” published in 1861. it 
is illustrated there as No. 48 on 
Plate XI. At the time Snowden 
stated it “was presented by H. 
Drumheller, of Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
and is believed to be unique.’’ When 
Baker, in the course of research for 
his .book, contacted the Mint he dis- 
covered that the piece had only been 
loaned to the mint by Mr. Drumheller 
and had been included in the Mint 
collection by error. Apparently, 
Baker had been unable to locate this 
specimen and it has remained un- 
known and obscure until the summer 
of 1960. 

Fortunately, a midwestern dealer, 
James, Inc., obtained the coin in a 
collection and permitted it to be ex- 
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amined in detail. This piece is one 
of the most unusual Washington 
pieces extant, and the actual intent 
of its issue can only be surmised. 
The obverse strikingly resembles 
the 1792 Washington President I 
half dollar by Getz. The reverse is 
from the same reverse die as the 
1792 half dollar. It is identical to 
the piece illustrated in Snowden, as 
evidenced by the location of-the hole 
in the planchet. It is illustrated 
herein. 

A detailed description of the piece 
follows: 

Obverse: Bust of Washington fae- 
ing left cut into the die with the 
same punch as the 1792 Washington 
President I pieces (Baker 24 and 25). 
Legend not fully clear as it either 
G. WASHINGTON PRESIDENT. 
1796 or WASHINGTON PRESI- 
DENT. 1796. The letter punches 
differ from those used on the 1792 
Washington President I dies. A circle 
of dots, 1-9/32” in diameter were 
punched into coin after striking. 
Radial grooves of varying lengths 
cut by hand (after striking) outward 
from the circle of dots leaving scal- 
loped outline near edge. Radials in 
18 groups of about 9 each. 

Reverse: The reverse is the iden- 
tical die used on the 1792 Washing- 
ton President I piece, with 15 stars, 
15 leaves, 2 claws and 6 arrows. 
There is a heavy dent in the center 
of the shield. As on the obverse, 
there are radials, cut by hand (after 
striking) inward from the edge to- 
wards the lettering. Radials are in 
27 groups of about 6 each. The A of 
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STATES is badly broken or rusted 
and is nearly perfect on all 1792 
pieces observed. 

Edge: Rectangles show around the 
edge, identical to those used on 
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‘Baker 33 


Spanish colonial eight reale pieces 
of the late 18th century, indicating 
it was an overstrike made after the 
faces had been smoothed. 


The coin is in silver weighing 361 
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grains, with a specific gravity of 
10.5 and a diameter of 24/16ths of 
an inch. It was struck so that the 
reverse is 185 degrees off of the ob- 
verse. Unfortunately the condition 
of the obverse is only fair, while the 
reverse is fine. 

What is this strange piece, struck 
on a foreign coin fian with an un- 
usual date, and with considerable 
hand tooling after the piece was 
struck? For comparative purposes, 
we have shown below a specimen of 
the 1792 Washington President I 
half dollar (Baker 24), this specimen 
being a rare ornamented edge vari- 
ety from the collection of Mrs. R. 
Henry Norweb. Also, a photograph 
of the 1797 Masonic medal (Baker 
288), attributed to Peter Getz is 
shown, the specimen illustrated be- 
ing the Garrett piece in the collec- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins University 
and shown through the courtesy of 
Dr. 8. D. Freeman, curator. 


First, a few words as to the origin 
of the 1792 President I Half Dollar. 
Walter Breen, in “The United States 
Patterns of 1792” (Coin Collectors 
Journal 21 [2] 1954). In this pamph- 
let Breen gives a very sound basis 
for classifying the 1792 Preident I 
pieces as 1792 pattern coinage for 
the U.S., but issued only on a semi- 
official basis. A few of Breen’s points 
should be emphasized. Although 
Breen knows of no basis for attrib- 
uting these pieces to Getz, he follows 
the tradition established by Dickeson, 
Crosby and others in assigning these 
pieces to Getz. By sheer luck, one of 
the authors was fortunate in obtain- 
ing an excerpt from a Philadelphia 
newspaper of 1843 which discussed 
the Washington so-called colonial 
coinage. The article by Jonas R. 
McClintock, a former mint official, 
who was associated with the first 
U.S. mint, stated that the 1792 ‘pat- 
terns’ were cut by a young artisan 
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from Lancaster. This is the only con- 
temporary evidence located which 
discusses the Washington coinage, 
and there can be no doubt that the 
person referred to is Peter Getz of 
Lancaster. For once, it appears that 
one numismatic tradition is borne 
out by the facts. However, since the 
article by McClintock erroneously 
states that the 1791 large cent was 
made in Philadelphia, it may have 
been the origin of the same erron- 
eous conclusion as to the 1791 cent 
as repeated by Snowden, Prime, 
Cogan, Mickley and Crosby. It ap- 
pears quite likely that some of the 
Getz pieces were struck at different 
times, perhaps late in 1791 while 
others were struck in early 1792. 
This may well account for the differ- 
ence between the large flan and the 
small flan copper pieces. 


However, there is new evidence 
since the publication of Breen’s 
pamphlet that the 1792 Getz pieces 
were struck as late as 1795. For 
years, a puzzling listing-in the New- 
comer collection inventory, compiled 
by B. Max Mehl, had a piece des- 
cribed as a 1792 President I piece 
“struck on a one cent planchet. Let- 
tering cut into obverse and reverse. 
Diam. 30 mm. Extremely rare or 
or unique. Very good.” The piece was 
priced at $46. This'piece was recently 
acquired by another midwestern coin 
dealer, and proved to be a 1792 Getz 
copper struck on a 1795 U.S. cent 
planchet. So obviously at least one 
1792 Getz piece was struck after its 
dating. The fact that this is on a 
U.S. large cent flan, presumably only 
available at the mint might 
strengthen the conclusion that the 
Getz pieces were of a semi-official 
pattern nature, such as the Birch 
cents, and that possibly the dies 
were still in the mint in 1795. 

Now why was the 1796 piece, here 
described, struck on an 8 reale plan- 
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chet? First, let us examine the 1797 
Washington Masonic medal, known 
as Baker 288. This piece is extremely 
similar to the obverse of the 1792 
Getz piece and in J. F. L. Th. Merz- 
dorf’s “Die Denkmunzen der Freim 
urer-Bruderschaft” published in 1851 
the 1797 piece was attributed to 
Pennsylvania. This is further borne 
out by the fact that the inscription 
on the reverse of the piece, W. G. G. 
M., undoubtedly means “Washington 
General Grand Master.” The Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania _ elected 
Washington as General Grand Mas- 
ter of Masons of the United States 
’ in 1780, but this did not meet with 
favor with other lodges in the United 
States, and the post was never offic- 
jially created. Baker states that Getz 
was a member of the Masonic Order, 
and was sufficiently skilled to exe- 
cute the intricate reverse die. Sev- 
eral obverse shells of the 1797 medal 
have been found attached to snuff 
boxes, and these boxes all had their 
origin in the Lancaster area. 


Thus, it is the hypothesis of the 
present authors that the 1796 silver 
medal was. a development piece, 
struck by Getz, for his personal use, 
in the evolution of the 1797 Masonic 
medal. In addition, the size of the 
1792 and 1787 pieces are the same, 
and the 1796 piece shows that this 
die was also of similar size. From 
the poor condition of the 1796 piece, 
._ and the hole at the top of the ob- 
verse, it is very likely that Getz 
himself used this piece as an orna- 
ment or watch fob. 

Is this piece properly a coin or a 
medal? We feel that there can be 
no conclusion other than to call this 
piece a medal. First, there has al- 
ways been general agreement that 
the Baker 288 piece dated 1797 is a 
medal. Next, since the mint started 
to manufacture coins in 1793, any 
piece issued after that period can- 
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not properly be classified a coins. 
The majority of the so-called Wash- 
ington coins were struck in England, 
and all of the 1791, 1792, 1793 and 
1795 pieces, with the exception of 
the 1792 Getz piece, are so closely 
related to the English token coinage 
of the 18th century (the so-called 
“Conder” tokens) that there can be 
no sharp division drawn between 
them. In addition, the 1783 draped 
and military bust of Washington 
cents were struck in England be- 
tween 1810 and 1820. Definite proof 
of this fact will be presented in our 
forthcoming monograph on early 
Washington coinage. Thus, the only 
Washington coins that are truly 
American coins in the strict sense of 
the word, are the Non Vi Virtute 
Vici coppers, the shield and Confed- 
eratio mulings, as well as the pieces 
dated 1791 and 1792. Even Baker at- 
tributed the General of the Armies 
pieces (one dated 1792, the other un- 
dated. Baker 60 and 59 respectively) 
as medals, and did not include these 
pieces in the coinage series. Also, 
many of the early U.S. coin auction 
catalogs categorized these as medals. 

However, Washington pieces, even 
those of subsequent origin to their 
dating, are all collected as American 
colonial pieces. There has been al- 
most no attempt to attribute the 
Washington coins by variety, par- 
ticularly the many varieties of the 
1783 “cents.” While there are num- 
erous publications on the die varie- 
ties of other series, a detailed study 
of the Washington coinage has not 
yet been attempted. We sincerely 
hope to remedy this in the near 
future. 


(Above article reprinted thru courtesy of 
“The Colonial Newsletter’? published by A. 
D. Hock, P.O. Box 114, Wayland, Mass.) 


@ A special U.S. loan collection is 
now on display at PhilaMatic Center 
of Boystown, Nebraska. 
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